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world politics 
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and you 


Groups of college students often come to New York to 
visit the United Nations headquarters. Sometimes a stray 
sophomore pauses to read twelve words carved in a stone 
wall along First Avenue across from the Secretariat Build- 
ing: “They shall beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruninghooks.” Then, saying nothing, he 
turns back to his newspaper and reads that the Soviet 
Union has exploded a hydrogen bomb. 

Occasionally I meet with these student visitors and talk 
with them about the U.N. and its task of “keeping the 
peace.” They come from all over the country. Most of 
them are shaken by the unbridgeable chasm between the 
words on a wall and the words in a newspaper. But they 
react differently. A few regard themselves as_ helpless 
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and when you go back 


to Washington, Mr. Congressman”’ 


pawns pushed about by the inscrutable forces of history. 
On the other extreme are some who want to enlist in a holy 
crusade to save the world from impending catastrophe. 
Compared with the 1920’s and 30’s the number of college 
students today in the “crusader” category is mighty small. 
The majority of students who visit the U.N. want to “do 
something about world peace”—but they don’t know how 
to go about it. It is to these students and others who feel 
like them that I address this article. 


How can we work for “world peace”? 
“World peace” is a desirable but somewhat lofty and 
vague objective. To work for this goal effectively we must 
(Continued on next page) 
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break it down into more specific aims—security, freedom 
and justice for all nations and peoples, and the settlement 
of disputes among nations by peaceful means. These high 
aims must be translated into policies to guide us in decid- 
ing among the concrete political alternatives of the actual 
world. 

For example, will our ultimate goals of security and 
peace be served better by a smaller or a larger U.S. ap- 
propriation for economic assistance to our Western 
European allies? Will they be served better by marking an 
X beside the name of congressional candidate A or B in our 
home district next fall? The fateful issues of war or peace, 
tyranny or freedom, are not determined by the goals we 
(and others) say we believe in, but by the decisions we 
(and others) make in the actual political world. Respon- 
sible citizens attempt to make their specific decisions serve 
the goals they seek. 

Some students who come to New York want to work for 
world peace by “supporting the U.N.” Just how one goes 
about doing this is usually not indicated. For American 
citizens there is only one way to “support the U.N.” 
(whatever that may mean) or to work for world peace— 
that way is to work through the United States government. 
As Americans we have no direct access to the United 
Nations, which indeed has no existence or power apart 
from its 60 sovereign members. We can influence decisions 
of the General Assembly or the Security Council only by 
influencing the U.S. delegation to the U.N. We have no 
right to attempt to influence any of the other 59 delega- 
tions. We do, however, have a clear right and duty to in- 
fluence the foreign policy decisions of our own govern- 
ment, including decisions to be taken on questions being 
considered at the U.N. So if we want to work for peace 


effectively, the place to direct our efforts is Washington, 
D. C., not the United Nations. 


How we escape from politics 


The great issues of peace and justice among nations 
are political issues. They will be decided in the political 
arena. Politics among nations, like politics within a nation, 
is the business of getting and holding power and using 
that power to advance certain policies. All politics by de- 
finition is power politics. Political power is the ability to 
put a policy, good or bad, into effect. The struggle to gain 
‘and hold power is the common element in all politics. How 
this power is used is what distinguishes one politician 
from another, one party from another, and one nation 
from another. 

The fateful decisions of our time are decided by those 
who have the power. In our present world only the nation- 
state has this power. The more powerful a nation the 
greater its influence. If we want to work for peace we 
must work through the governments of nation-states. These 
governments can be instruments of justice or injustice, 
freedom or tyranny, security or aggression. We must at- 


tempt to make our influence felt at the point where de- 
cisions are actually being hammered out. This means that 
we must not only accept politics as a “fact of life,” but 
that we must regard the political instruments of our na- 
tion as the major and almost exclusive channels through 
which we work for our goals of world peace and com- 
munity. 

The escape from politics is a popular indoor sport in 
America. Many students have an essentially non-political 
approach to essentially political questions. There are a 
few who implore the nations to renounce “power politics,” 
as though this were either possible or desirable. Nations 
will use their power just as individuals will use their in- 
fluence. The real question is: for what ends will they use 
their power? It is just as immoral to flee the responsibility 
of power as it is to use power irresponsibly. We 
must recognize that our present world is torn by a 
gigantic bi-polar power struggle. But it is more than a 
power struggle. The Soviet Union represents certain values 
and policies opposed to the values and policies held by 
the United States. The essential difference between the two 
super-powers is how they use their power. One used its 
power to support aggression in 
Korea, and the other to resist 
that aggression. 

Another way of attempting to 
escape the politics of power in 
international affairs is to en- 
list in some non-political cru- 


sade. Such crusaders don’t like “power politics” either, 
but they see little point in asking nations to renounce 
power. So they launch a crusade to save the world 
through Point 4. Technical assistance is important, but 
helping the economically less developed areas to raise their 
standards of living may have nothing to do with im- 
mediate threats to the peace. There is little evidence to 
support the theory that if poverty were erased from the face 
of the earth the fundamental cause of war would be wiped 
out. Point 4 is an admirable social and humanitarian pro- 
gram in its own right and has nothing to gain from ex- 
travagant claims on its behalf. Threats to peace will be 
with us as long as there are powerful men, or governments, 
or nations bent on expanding the frontiers of their domain 
without regard for the rights of the people involved. The 
Soviet Union has such a government. 

There are other non-political crusades designed to solve 
essentially political problems. All will fail. There are the 
world government advocates who talk about a far-off ideal 
and fail to come to grips with present political alternatives. 
There are the people who think that we will improve the 
world situation by eliminating the veto in the Security 
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rouncil or by revising the U.N. Charter. An eminent 


olitical scientist has pointed out that regardless of what 
he U.N. Charter says, the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. do in 
act have a political veto. Charter revision will not change 
he facts of world politics. Even with an imperfect charter 
r no charter at all disputing nations could solve their 
ifferences by peaceful means if each were willing to pay 
he price in terms of necessary concessions. The U.N. has 
o political power. The best it can do is to provide 
tmosphere conducive to the settlement of problems which 
reaten the peace. The effective decisions will be made 
mn Moscow. Washington, and London. 

The road from Versailles to Pearl Harbor is strewn with 
e whitened bones of lost causes—non-political crusades 
rying to solve political problems. There was unilateral 
jisarmament, world socialism, free trade, world govern- 
ment, and the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928 -“outlawing 
ar. and that strange conglomeration of isolationists, na- 
ionalists and pacifists called “America First.” There were 
lements of truth in all these causes, but they proved in- 
apable of dealing with the real political alternatives on 
hich the fate of our broken world rested. 


he tremendous responsibility of U.S. citizens 


Out of the violent upheavals of two global wars the U.S. _ 


nas emerged the most powerful nation on 
arth. economically and_ politically. We 
nave not sought this great power nor 
he responsibilities of leadership that go 


ith it. It has come to us through no 
special merit or virtue. It is sobering to 
ecognize that decisions of our State De- 
partment and of our Congress have a 
rofound effect for good or ill on hundreds of millions 
{ persons throughout the world. As Christian citizens we 
tre responsible to God and to the world community for 
he effects of American power and policy on other peoples, 
herever they may be. It is our clear duty to work for 
he responsible use of American power—economic, politi- 
al and military. The nation which has much given it will 
ave much required of it. 

Only the two great super powers, the U.S. and the 
5.S.R., hold in their hands the power 
oend the cold war or to prevent World 
War Ill. The citizens of the Soviet 
nion have little control over the foreign 
policy of the Kremlin. We in America 
lo have an effective voice in the foreign 
licy decisions of our country. This 
iwful responsibility rests upon each of 
. We cannot escape the fact that 
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decisions which mean life and death, freedom or 
tyranny, rest squarely on our shoulders. Observers say that 
letters from “back home” put the Grain-to-India Bill 
through Congress. The lives of hundreds of thousands of 
famine-stricken Indians depended upon the political ac- 
tivity of John Doe, Middletown, U.S.A. In even graver 
matters, what would have happened if the U.S. had not 
entered World War I, or World War Il? What would have 
happened if we had not sent military and economic aid 
to Greece and Turkey, or helped to establish NATO? 
Where would Japan and Indo-China be today if we had not 
intervened in Korea? Decisions by Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman, backed by the American people, saved 
Europe from Hitler and thus far have saved Western Europe, 
South Korea and Japan from Soviet tyranny. Such is the 
tremendous power God has placed in our hands. To dis- 
charge the responsibilities of this power we must enter 
politics and grapple with the actual alternatives at the 
points where the decisions are being made. 


How can we influence U.S. foreign policy decisions? 


In the United States foreign policy decisions are made 
by the President, the Secretary of State, and the Con- 
gress. Since we live in a political democracy our chief 
policy-makers must take seriously the people in whose name 
they act. The attitudes of the people expressed through their 
representatives in Congress, through their participation in 
major political parties and through pressure groups have a 
decisive effect, for good or ill, on U.S. policy decisions. 
Here are four suggestions which may help you to develop 
informed attitudes and to participate more effectively in 
foreign policy decisions. 


® KEEP UP ON FOREIGN POLICY QUESTIONS. An informed 
opinion, clearly stated, on a particular issue at the right 
place and the right time is far more effective than a vague 
expression of a general feeling. Study the major foreign 
policy issues facing our country in the light of the goals 
you as a Christian believe in. Focus your attention on the 
open issues that are being considered by the current ses- 
sion of Congress. Besides reading a good newspaper like 
the New York Times and a responsible magazine of fact 
and opinion like The Reporter, it is helpful to consult a 
foreign policy newsletter. May | suggest A Christian News- 
letter on International Affairs (published monthly by the 
Department of International Justice, National Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; $1.00 a 
year; sample copy free). 
You will need more than current intelligence to develop 
a frame of reference for dealing adequately with specific 
issues. For background of this sort you can turn to a 
30-page annotated reading list, Christian Ethics and U.S. 
Foreign Policy, available for 35c from the above address. 
This bibliography includes many titles for persons who 
have no special background. It embraces a variety of re- 
(Continued on next page) 
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sources from books on theology to a list of the best news- 
papers, magazines and radio and TV news commentators. 


© WORK IN ORGANIZATIONS WHICH TAKE POSITIONS ON 
FOREIGN POLICY QUESTIONS. You can’t keep up with every- 
thing yourself. You must depend on others. Church, stu- 
dent, civic and professional groups often are active in in- 
ternational issues and some of them take sides. The Na- 
tional Student Council of the YMCA-YWCA will keep you 
informed on many domestic and foreign policy questions. 
Many students have found Students for Democratic Action 
a helpful membership group. SDA’s national office is at 
1341 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


© JOIN AND BECOME ACTIVE IN A MAJOR POLITICAL PARTY. 
This is by far the most effective way to influence the over-all 
direction of U.S. foreign policy. After studying the foreign 
(and domestic) policy record of the Republican and 
Democratic parties, decide which one more nearly con- 
forms to your own convictions. As a party member you can 
help select candidates for public office and determine party 
policy on all major issues. Crucial foreign and domestic 
decisions are now made by approximately 500,000 Demo- 
cratic and Republican party workers. Each member of this 
politically active minority has perhaps 300 times as much 
influence as a nonworker. “The existing party organizations 
are, therefore, the greatest multipliers and amplifiers of 
political energy ever invented,” said Professor E. E. 
Schattschneider,in 1950 as chairman of the Committee on 
Political PartieS of the American Political Science As- 
sociation. 


® EXPRESS YOUR OPINION IN WASHINGTON. In addition to 
participating in the decisions of your party and casting 
your ballot after studying the voting record of the candi- 
dates and of the parties, let your voice be heard in Congress 
on specific issues. Write the President and the Secretary 
of State. But most important, write your two Senators and 
the Representative from your home or college district. For 
details on how to do this see Register Christian Opinion, a 
handy congressional directory available for 5c from the 
Methodist Board of Peace, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 

Writing to Washington or engaging in other lobbying 
activities is often effective on specific issues such as wheat 
to India, or appropriations for 
military and economic aid_ to 
Franco Spain. But far more im- 
portant is the overall direction of 
foreign policy which is determined 
largely by the political party in 
power. Basic changes can be ef- 
fected only by turning out the party 
in power or by modifying its for- 
eign policy views from within. Polit- 


ical parties, like leopards, do not change their spots. There 
are persistent and predictable differences between the for- 
eign policy orientation of the Republican and Democratic 
parties and these differences can be seen clearly in the 
congressional voting record as well as in actual policy 
decisions made by these parties when they were in power. 
This is one of the most overlooked political facts in 
America today. 


Major foreign policy objectives 


Now we return to the question we started with, How 
can we work effectively for our goals of peace, justice and 
security in the world of nations? 
How can U.S. foreign policy serve 
these goals? It seems to me _ that 
our foreign policy should have two 
immediate objectives: to prevent 
further aggression by the Soviet 
Union, and to prevent World War 
III. This is a negative way of saying 
that we want to maintain freedom 
and peace. 

In pursuing these two objectives 
we can try to go it alone or we can work out our policy 
in concert with other nations. This is perhaps the major 
foreign policy decision today. On this issue the people must 
speak. The strident voices of nationalism and unilateral 
action are urging our country to withdraw from the United 
Nations. They condemn American military action in Korea. 
They say we should stop providing economic aid for our 
allies and technical assistance for less developed areas. 
They support high tariffs to keep out foreign goods and 
“protect” American industry. These same people supported 
the restrictive provisions of the McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration Law of 1952. These nationalists say in effect that 
we are both powerful enough and good enough to go our 
own way without the cooperation of other nations and the 
moral restraint that always goes along with genuine 
partnership. 

The resurgence of a neo-nationalism in this country de- 
fines the fundamental issue which our policy-makers in 
Washington and all of us face. Which side will win de- 
pends on how effectively you and I can translate the words 
on a wall into concrete political action. 


by ERNEST W. LEFEVER, Associate Execu- 
tive Director, Department of International 
Justice and Goodwill of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
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books, medical care, new social concerns: this is W. U.S. in India 


GLADYS LAW THER, returned from visits to universities in 
India, tells of the influence of World University Service. She 
is Secretary of the Student YWCA and W orld University Serv- 
ice in the Pacific Northwest. In India she attended the Cana- 
dian-Indian W US Seminar on the “Human Implications of 
Development Planning.” On the study tour following the sem- 
inar she visited many universities, community development 
projects, dams, industries and # US projects. The Ford Foun- 
dation helped make the seminar possible. Among the ten 
American members of the seminar were Rebecca Ely, last 
year’s National Student Chairman of the YWCA, and Richard 
Schroeder, New England SCM Political Commission Chairman 
last year. 


ALIGARH-—F lowers and flower petals descended in torrents 
on the speakers at a student Assembly at the Muslim Uni- 
versity in Aligarh in northern India. The floor became 
more thickly carpeted as each person reached the mike. A 
garland was placed about the neck of each guest. What 
a welcome!. 

That morning the visiting WUS group had been shown 
about the university. In the library reading room we saw a 
section of texts placarded “World University Service.” 
The university Health Service had medical supplies and 
equipment given by WUS, and in the reception room were 
pictures and drawings illustrative of factors related to 
health. 

This year every student on the Aligarh campus had 
taken a health examination. The doctor was excited over 
the findings of this first physical examination of all stu- 
dents: why did above normal blood pressure show up in 
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so many students? And he found the inevitable TB case 
—perhaps he could get this student into the WUS TB 
ward for students at Tambaram. As the librarian and doc- 
tor showed us around, they shared their problems with us. 
There were 25 small seminar libraries to supervise, for no 
building was available to house the library in its entirety. 
A special room held books for the 20 women graduate stu- 
dents. Muslim girls, only recently removed from purdah, 
don’t yet venture out into the main reading rooms! The 
doctor supervised all health and sanitation. This, we found, 
meant collecting the night soil, treatment and use of it on 
the university farm, as well as the distribution of pills 
against malaria, the spraying of DDT, preparation of 
educational posters on health. 

But all of this did not completely explain the great 
enthusiasm of the students for meeting these visitors from 
Canada, the U.S., Europe and Asia. And it did not explain 
their frequent applause and their searching questions 
about everything from dating and sports to McCarthyism 
and the Negro. They gathered around as long as any of us 
would stay, to ask questions about every aspect of our 
culture and the thinking of students. 


TAMBARAM (MADRAS)—There is a magic in India: the 
magic of the Taj Mahal, seen in the shimmering light of 
a pierced night-lantern superimposing an intricate pattern 
on white marble walls. 

Magic also surrounded the word “Tambaram,” the 
WUS TB ward. Twenty men lay on beds in a long corridor- 
like building. Selvarej came to meet us—a tall young man 
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World University Service 
continued 


with a wonderful smile. He took us down the length of the 
room, introducing us to each man, whether from Aligarh, 
Assam or Andrah. While in his fourth year of medical 
studies, when Selvarej became increasingly weary and ill, 
it was discovered that he had TB. Today he is near 
recovery and is soon to be released from the hospital. He 
will be missed, for he has cheerfully taken temperatures 
and helped his fellow patients. The doctor in charge, also 
a former TB patient, had regained his health here at 
Tambaram. 

The patients were eager to talk, and our Indian friends 
have started a program of regular visits with them. One 
real problem is the pressure to release the patients too soon, 
for hundreds of others are on the waiting list for beds. 
What appreciation the 20 fellows showed that day for the 
chance being given them! 

The Madras WUS Committee, which recently was given 
a building for a health center, promptly started a health 
survey of all students. The first survey included thirty 
students who had been picked to publicize the new service 
—healthy students, so they thought. Examination showed 
traces of disease in twenty of them. All would have needed 
hospitalization later, had they not been caught in an early 
stage by the examination. For reasons like this, there is 
great enthusiasm here for WUS. 


CALCUTTA—In this city, scene of strikes, city of a great 
refugee problem and of hungry students, WUS has a 
student hostel, Acharya Prafulla Chandra Chattrabas, at 
171 Lower Circular Road, near the university. Here 95 
students live in a 3-story house whose superintendent is 
Professor R. C. Sen, teacher of chemistry at Bangabasi 
College. Admittance to this fellowship is limited to those 
who are without financial support or whose parents earn 
less than 300 Rupees ($63) a month. More than half of the 
members are refugees from East Pakistan. How simply 
they live, yet with what enthusiasm they told us of their 
organizations and showed us around. Three committees 
plan sports and cultural affairs and supervise the meals. 
The Sports Committee plans tournaments of ping pong, 
carom and volley ball. The Mess Committee hires a cook 
and manages to provide two meals a day, still an inade- 
quate diet, for Rs. 30 ($6.30) a month. The Cultural Com- 
mittee sponsors speakers for the hostel and plans an annual 
Autumn festival of music and drama to which approxi- 
mately 500 guests come. They publish a wall-paper—no, 
you guessed wrong—a beautifully lettered bulletin board 
newspaper with articles and pictures in pen and ink or 
water colors. In Persian script, this month’s wall-paper 
was done to commemorate the celebration of the birthday 
of Rabindranath Tagore. What a lovely masterpiece they 
had made! It was a tribute to a creativity which exists 
even though some students live in small windowless in- 
side rooms, doing their work under a single drop light. 
They are unbelievably poor. When asked about participa- 
tion in the street car strike, the answer came sharp and 
clear: we are here to study and cannot afford time to be 
involved in strikes. From five to fifteen applications are 
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received for each vacancy that occurs in the hostel. All 
fellows who live here plead for communication with other 
students and they need books, magazines and _ college 
newspapers along with the continuing support of WUS 
which permits them to have a free room in the hostel. 


GAUHATI UNIVERSITY, ASSAM—Have you ever heard of it? 
Tucked into the far eastern corner of India beyond East 
Pakistan is Assam (population 9 million). Gauhati Uni- 
versity grants all of the degrees and provides graduate 
teaching to the 10,000 students in the thirty colleges of 
this area. Dr. B. K. Barua, Registrar and Professor of 
Assamese Culture, is Chairman of the WLS committee. 
Money from many countries has helped build a WUS 
student center. In addition to a ping-pong room, a canteen 
and a study, it has a reading room equipped with a small 
library and the rare luxury of electric lights so students 
may use the building at night. Outside will be a playfield. 
A second floor is to be made into a health service center. 
Gauhati has no medical school but the local Medical Society 
has promised, as its contribution, to staff this health serv- 
ice when the building is completed. The Gauhati WUS 
committee is raising money from students from lower 
schools and the general public (mostly at Rs. 1 each) in 
support of their work here and of the new TB ward at 
Shillong—the second student TB ward for all of India. 


SHILLONG—Go with us up the one-way road through bam- 
boo forests to Shillong, a hill station at 5,000 feet altitude. 
Dr. P. B. Deb takes us to the new student ward in his little 
car. Near a beautiful ravine, in sight of the foothills of the 
Himalayas, is the Reid Chest Hospital. It’s cool here and 
lush green, compared to the heat of the rest of India. The 
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hospital has thirteen buildings and the new one is white 
with dark wooden strips in the Japanese-panel-type of con- 
struction, for we're in an earthquake area. A plaque says 
it is the Student Ward of World University Service. Dr. 
Deb. and a nurse under a winged cap, show us their new 
joy: a room containing Indian beds, with solid wooden 
bottoms. The linen has been procured, but much more is 
needed. There are many windows and four double doors. 
At one end of the long room are two small rooms for isola- 
tion of the very ill. With pride, Dr. Deb told us of the 
4.000 calorie diet they gave their patients and the low 
minimum charge of Rs. 60 ($12.60) a month. Yet he also 
was worried that he had no free student beds—all beds are 
at the minimum rate of Rs. 60. He plans to keep patients 
until they are not only up but have been out in the gardens 
and can live somewhat normally. What do they need? 
Radio, books, magazines, tables, chairs. What do they 
have? An enthusiasm, a dream of improved health and a 
desire to help themselves. 

The Gauhati WLS Committee has a vision of its place 
in the larger WUS community and is thrilled to be in it. 
We were glad some American student money has helped 
these worthy projects and has been partially responsible 
for the starting of this committee's activity. Dr. Barua is a 
man of vision and Anil Barthukar, the student secretary, 
a fine energetic young man. 


DELHI-—The Hindu College has a WUS family made up of 
interested students and faculty. First, our guides took us to 
meet the principal (we would call him president in the 
U.S.A.). His office was simple and very reachable: we 
walked right in from the court around which the main 
buildings are centered. Then we saw the WUS Health 
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mittees which work together in an international program of aid in a 
mie} situations wherever acute need arises. The Program Manual pub- 
cribes specific activities which can be carried on by US campus groups 


TAMBARAM, near Madras, WUS T.B. Sanitarium 
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Service, prominently labeled. Here a local doctor gives 
time three days a week to see students. 

We sat in their student tea-room on benches around long 
tables and met with some of the WUS family. One was Miss 
Indiri Dat, a keen debater who led the opposition to the 
Student Union Prime Minister (student president to us). 
T. C. Gupta, secretary of WUS Committee, is one of the 
representatives on the Delhi WUS Committee. Several of 
the group had participated in the WUS Work Camp during 
the summer where the Delhi Committee had built a school 
in a nearby village. This Hindu College Committee has 
four professors and six students, enthusiastic promoters of 
the local WUS family which raises money, promotes WUS 
activities and provides exercise books to students who can- 
not afford to buy regular notebooks. 

WUS enthusiasm was great where it had spread, and 
there was real value attached to belonging to a part of an 
international organization. How could they do so much, 
having only student and faculty volunteers! Dr. Zakir 
Husan, their able national WUS Chairman, is Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Muslim University and Chairman for the Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO. The student secretary, 
Virendra Agarwala, has been, among other things, a fol- 
lower of Vinoba Bhave, the leader of the great voluntary 
land reform movement. He was one of the guiding lights 
in last summer’s Delhi WUS work camp. At a great 
sacrifice to his studies, and with no secretarial aid or 
travel budget, he has helped to build WUS in India. India 
is a sample of what is going on around the world in build- 
ing a sense of mutual interest and concern between stu- 


dents and faculty through WUS. 
U.S.A.—I came back proud to be a part of WUS and 


humble as I look at this great country and its many luxuries 
which we take for granted. I am thrilled with the knowl- 
edge that we too are playing our part in the work of the 
WUS which is progressing in such places as Delhi, Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, Gauhati and Madras. But it is only a begin- 
ning. More funds must become available through student 
giving if new work is to be initiated in some of the other 
universities still in desperate need. WUS funds are the 
rallying point for the enthusiasm of the few to start the 
seemingly impossible. Then comes the thrill of planning, 
accomplishment and a widening circle of interested faculty 
and students; next there is a growing awareness of needs 
that can be met, and finally the courage arises to go out 
after local funds to meet these needs. 

The TB Student Wards at Tambaram and Shillong, the 
Calcutta Hostel, the Gauhati Student Center, the many 
new health centers—are all “firsts” and evidence of the 
validity and vitality of WUS. At Allahabad and Mysore 
the WUS Committees are enthusiastically breaking into the 
old patterns with new social concern. This concern will 
spread as it has in Hindu College from books, health 
service, first aid classes and exercise books to a desire to 
help others through such projects as the bettering of 
village education by helping build schools with their own 
hands. Dollars are our means of providing material aid, of 
stimulating new projects and the more exciting social 
concern that will help us to be a part in building a new 
India, a new world and mutual understanding between the 
university communities of this world. 
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UNESCO: wha: 


*. .. leave to other agencies and other men primary responsibility 
ing to lay the foundations of permanent peace for many generatio 
formerly U.S. Librarian of Congress, expressed the goal toward yx 
Cultural Organization has worked so diligently during the seven y 


UNESCO tries to build a just 
and lasting peace by educat- 
ing all men and by providing 
channels for international co- 
operation educational, 
scientific and social affairs. 
Now it has had its trial run. 
The time has come to look 
critically at what it has ac- 
complished, and try to see 
whether it is attaining its goal 
and merits continued support as an important part of 
U.S.A. foreign policy. 


What UNESCO is doing effectively 


UNESCO is improving educational systems. It is extend- 
ing and improving education in many countries by send- 
ing special missions of technical advisors when requested 
by the nation’s government. It has held conferences on such 
matters as the improvement of textbooks. And it has 
established fundamental education centers in areas of the 
world where few have had access to formal education such 
as we in the U.S. take almost for granted. Patzcuaro, a 
deteriorating Indian village in Mexico, is the laboratory 
for the first of these centers. For two years, it has pro- 
vided the minimum knowledge and skills the people need 
to improve their standard of living and take part in the 
development of their community. 


The 200 students at Patzcuaro are themselves to be 
teachers of fundamental education in Latin American 
countries from which they have come to learn new methods 
and new aids to teaching. They learn by doing, as they 
make intensive surveys of the twenty villages near Patz- 
cuaro, to find the causes for the economic decline and in- 
creasing disease rate in this area and to learn of the educa- 
tional and recreational needs of the people. The students 
live with the villagers and bring to them the results of 
their study. By using posters, filmstrips and_ personal 
demonstrations—all in the local dialect and in art forms 
familiar to the area—they teach more efficient ways of 
planting and harvesting crops, of eliminating diseases 
caused by unsanitary conditions and of developing ways 
to increase the yield of the fishing industry, main source 
of food and profit in Patzcuaro. They also provide reading 
materials for the many who can read but have had nothing 
available except children’s stories. After twenty-one months 
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these teacher-students return to their own nations to teach 
and another group replaces them at the center. This is a 
sort of chain reaction that UNESCO has set into motion to 
meet real needs of the cooperating nations and peoples. 


UNESCO is a clearing house for research. It performs a 
vital function for clearance and distribution of current 
research in science and the social studies, in the develop- 
ment of museums and libraries and similar subjects. 
UNESCO publications—such as the /nternational Social 
Science Bulletin—get this information out to the nations 
where it is accessible to others working in the same fields. 
The organization also tries to reduce barriers to the free 
flow of ideas by initiating agreements such as the one on 
Facilitating the International Circulation of Visual and 
Auditory Materials (the U.S. has yet to ratify this agree- 
ment). | 


UNESCO invites individual participation. Individuals 
and local groups may participate in UNESCO’s_ work 
through the Gift Coupon Plan. Groups select a project of 
interest to them—such as buying radio sets for schools in 
Pakistan, or helping equip a Middle East school for Arab 
refugee children. They contribute by buying 25c gift 
stamps. The funds are then sent, via an internationally 
valid UNESCO coupon, to the UNESCO project chosen by 
the group. The people in Pakistan (or the Middle East) 
will use the coupon to purchase the supplies they need. 


UNESCO serves the youth of the world. The UNESCO 
Youth Institute in Austria has become the center of the 
organizations ever-increasing youth activities. Besides 
being an international repository of information concern- 
ing youth groups it undertakes basic research into the 
problems of youth and serves as a meeting place for youth 
and youth-serving organizations. This quiet but most 
significant work is aimed at promoting international un- 
derstanding among peoples and helping governments meet 
the needs of their youth. 


UNESCO interprets the U.N. Acrucial part of UNESCO’s 
program is its job of explaining the work of the United 
Nations. When the U.N. takes decisive action against com- 
munist threats to the peace, or against acts of aggression 


by ARTHUR DARKEN, member U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO; NSCY World Affairs 
Committee; Senior at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, majoring in Christian Ethics 
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such as the invasion of the Republic of Korea, UNESCO ‘ 


clearly becomes an effective propagandist for the free world. 
We should not under-estimate the value of having this kind 
of support for the western position in Asia, Africa and the 
Middle East. 

The things enumerated above, UNESCO does very well. 
Basically its program is a nonpolitical activity gamofg_na- 
tions which desire to cooperate with this program. The 


Soviet Union bloc does not participate,,inasmuch as it is © 
not interested in removing barriers to the freegflow of ideas ~ 
or in supporting the U.N. Declaration of Human — 

at ¢ 


What UNESCO cannot do far? = 

It is important to note that LNESCO’s igtivities do net 
contribute directly to building the defensq Bf lasting peace 
(the reason for which the organization was fupdedy, Edu- 
cation and higher standards of living coulu lasting 
peace only if wars were ultimately the result of ignorance. 
misunderstanding, or poverty. But World Wars I and II. 
and our alternately hot and cold war with the Soviet 
empire, have nothing to do with improper information. 
Indeed, both sides have been only too clearly aware of 
each other’s goals. The aggressor nations have been among 
the most highly educated and culturally mature in the 
world. Years of Christian faith and experience testify that 
men are disloyal to God and rebel against his will for peace 
and justice regardless of their IQ or of the college degrees 
they possess. Though an over-simplification it is basically 
true that wars are most often the result of direct acts of 
aggression and are supported by the citizens of the 
aggressor nation, no matter how implausible the “causes” 
to which the war is ascribed. 

UNESCO cannot act outside the will of the nation 
states, for it is their instrument, and not the other way 
around. It can work only to the extent that the nations con- 
tribute financially, send their delegates to UNESCO con- 
ferences, and invite the organization to work on special 
programs in their territories. Thus, even though UNESCO 
does involve a great deal of personal participation, it could 
not accomplish its work without support from the national 
foreign policies. Even a _ non-political, humanitarian, 
international agency cannot escape the basic reality—a 
world of nation states. 

It should be obvious that UNESCO cannot inaugurate 
a world government, as some have feared and others hoped. 
There are at least three necessary pre-conditions for a 
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world government that will not exist in the foreseeable 
future. These pre-conditions are: basic harmony of in- 
terests among the great powers; the acceptance of non- 
violent means of settling disputes as these arise; and, a 
common enemy that will force the nations to surrender 
sovereignty to a supranational state. But it will be a long 
time before the men from Mars reach us, despite the in- 
troduction provided by Mr. H. G. Wells. Besides this, 
UNESCO has never given any support to the world gov- 
ernment idea but instead is firmly rooted in the many 
governments of the world. 


No, UNESCO will not be the architect of one world, 
but it has an important contributory role to play. It has the 
job of espousing and extending the living principles of 
freedom of thought, social justice, and the concern of man 
for man. It has the job of lowering the barriers of ignor- 
ance, illness, and poverty by working through the cooperat- 
ing nations. It has the job of nurturing the faint signs of 
an emerging world community of nations. Finally, it must 
educate about the U.N.’s defense of freedom by collective 
security. These are not little things. 


How can we support UNESCO? 


If we as Christians believe we stand constantly in a re- 
lationship of responsibility to God who takes history 


4 seriously, we must take seriously the extent to which 


UNESCO can bean instrument of God’s will for community, 
cooperation, and enlightenment in his world. We can sup- 
port UNESCO by insisting that the U.S. give annually a 
full and fair contribution to UNESCO. As individuals and 
groups we can purchase UNESCO Gift Coupons for direct 
aid. And, we can deal honestly with UNESCO, by refusing 
te spread false or unexamined rumors about its activities, 
and by not claiming too much for the organization. And 
we can work through our own political parties and pressure 
groups to defend and extend the ideals for which UNESCO 
stands. 


Suggestions for further reading 


1. Dunn, Frederick S. War and the Minds of Men. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1950. 115 pages. 


2. Klineberg, Otto. “UNESCO and the Cultural Basis for 
Peace,” in Proceedings of the Academy of Political Sci- 
ence, Vol. 25, No. 2, (Jan. 1953), pages 55-65. 


3. Niebuhr, Reinhold. “The Theory and Practice of 
UNESCO,” in /nternational Organization, Vol. 4, No. 1, 
(Feb. 1950), pages 3-11. Numbers 1-3 are evaluations of 
the basic work of UNESCO from three slightly differing 
points of view. This author finds most sympathy with the 
position of Mr. Niebuhr, but all three are distinguished 
articles. 


UNESCO, What it is, What it Does, How it Works. 1953. 
7 pages. Available free of charge from the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, Washington 25, D. C. Though 
overly summarized and necessarily general this is the most 
up-to-date and comprehensive, brief description of what 


UNESCO does. 
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by GORDON D. HALL, author of 
the study “The Hate Campaign 
Against the United Nations,” pub. 
lished recently by the Beacon Press 


of Boston, Massachusetts. Since sepa. 
ration from the U.S. Army Air Force 
in 1945 he has given full time to re. 
search and analysis of anti-demo- 
United 
States. He speaks frequently in 


cratic movements in the 
American colleges and universities. 
He has made radio and _ television 
appearances and has_ contributed 


many articles to magazines and 


No serious proponent of the United Nations has ever de- 
clared this organization of sovereign states to be perfect. 
Even so stalwart a champion of the U.N. as our Secretary 
of State has publicly critized its shortcomings. Speaking 
before the recent diamond jubilee convention of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association in Boston Mr. Dulles said that the 
U.N. Charter coniains “basic inadequacies.” He urged the 
assembled lawyers to set their sights on 1955 when a con- 
ference is to meet to review the Charter. 

But such imperfections in the Charter, and the short- 
comings elsewhere in the United Nations, have given rise 
to another kind of criticism which, unlike the criticism by 
Mr. Dulles, is destructive and is aimed at nothing short of 
abolition of the United Nations. Much of this kind of 
criticism is being aimed at those Americans who are frus- 
trated and disappointed because the U.N. has failed to ac- 
complish more than it has to date. 

Rallying behind such slogans as: “Get the U.S. out of 
the U.N. and get the U.N. out of the U.S.” several extreme 
nationalist organizations, under skillful leadership, are at- 
tempting to exploit the shortcomings of the United Nations. 
With brazen disregard for fair play and honest reporting 
these organizations are circulating great quantities of 
“factual” literature designed to show the “communist,” 
“socialist,” and “collectivist” nature of the U.N. 

There is so much distortion and misrepresentation in 


}2 


newspapers. 


these smear campaigns it is difficult to boil down the main 
arguments. One month the U.N. is depicted as an “all- 
powerful super state” about to devour the sovereignty of 
the U.S. and the liberties of its individual citizens. A month 
later this same U.N. is characterized as a “weak and im- 
potent international debating society” incapable of accom- 
plishing anything. 

The attacks on specialized agencies of the U.N. are no 
less mendacious. The wrecking crews charge that UNESCO 
is rewriting history in the “Soviet image.” They ignore the 
fact that the Soviet Union has never been a member of the 
United Nations Educational. Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization and overlook the recent withdrawals of Poland, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, three satellite nations which 
have charged that this specialized agency is a tool of 
“American imperialism.” 

The American Flag Committee, for example, has given 
wide distribution to a folder entitled: UNESCO: The 
Greatest Subversive Plot in History. This committee was 
formed in Philadelphia in August 1950, after the United 
States Attorney-General listed its predecessor, the Na- 
tionalist Action League, as a “fascist” organization. The 
founder and present chairman of the American Flag Com- 
mittee, W. Henry MacFarland, Jr., is the former Associate- 
Editor of Common Sense, a virulent anti-Semitic, anti- 
Negro fortnightly published in Union, New Jersey. 
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Appeals to existing and latent racial and religious pre- 
judices permeate the literature of the nationalist groups. 
Merwin K. Hart, president of the National Economic 
Council Inc. for New York City, has charged that the 
“Zionists” were the “real architects of U.N. and its mis- 
chievous alphabetical agencies.” Frank L. Britton labeled 
the U.N. “Jew-infested” in the December 25, 1952 issue of 
his American Nationalist, a slick four-page bulletin pub- 
lished twice monthly in Inglewood, California. The “Citi- 
zens Congressional Committee to Abolish the United Na- 
tions,” a propaganda auxiliary of Gerald L. K. Smith’s 
Christian Nationalist Party in Los Angeles, California, has 
been circulating a petition which charges among. other 
things that the “power and influence of the United Nations” 
is being used io “justify mongrelization and destroy the 
integrity and substance of our racial heritage.” 


Friends in high places 


It is next to impossible to gauge accurately the number 
of Americans affected by these campaigns. The organiza- 
tions captained by Gerald L. K. Smith and Merwin K. Hart 
plainly are going concerns. The Christian Nationalist Party 
(moved recently from St. Louis, Missouri, to Los Angeles) 
reported an income in excess of $200,000 last year. Hart, 
who presides over the fortunes of the National Economic 
Council, Inc., New York, N. Y., has listed large contribu- 
tions trom General Robert E. Wood, Chairman of the 
Board of Sears, Roebuck & Company, the late Lammot du 
Pont and his brother Lrenee, and other leaders of Ameri- 
can industry. 

But for every well-organized nationalist group there are 
a half-dozen independent propagandists whose impact is 
dificult to trace. Marcia Matthews of McAllen, Texas, is 
one of the “independents” in the anti-U.N. groups. Mrs. 
Matthews has issued a call to “Help stamp out the baboon 
slave state of one Communist Worldism.” She has circu- 
lated handsomely printed folders, poems, and colorful 
stickers with the letters U.N. placed where they are not 
apt to be missed or misunderstood. On small stickers for 
outgoing mail Mrs. Matthews employs the slogan: “F-i-g-h-t 
C-o-m-m-UN-i-s-m.” She sends large quantities of these 
stickers and folders free upon request. 

The extreme nationalists are not without friends in high 
places. The aforementioned folder on UNESCO by the 
American Flag Committee had reached relatively few 
people up to the time of its adoption by ex-congressman 
John T. Wood of the lst District of Idaho. But after Mr. 
Wood inserted this material in the October 18, 1951 issue 
of the Congressional Record more than a half-million re- 
prints were in circulation throughout the country. 
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John T. Wood was defeated by a narrow margin at the 
polls last November, but the literature of the American 
Flag Committee continues to find its way into the Con- 
gressional Record via the courtesy of men like H. R. Gross, 
an isolationist from Waterloo, lowa, and Usher L. Burdick 
of Williston, North Dakota. The latter congressman traveled 
to the Adelphi Hotel in Philadelphia on June 13th last to 
address a dinner meeting sponsored by the American Flag 
Committee. Frequently the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record is cluttered with grist from the hate mills. 


Unsuspecting Americans influenced 


One small measure of the impact of this hate campaign 
against the United Nations is revealed in the “mailbag” 
columns of the daily press. | have personally corresponded 
with many of the contributors to these columns from the 
Boston area in an effort to discover the basis of their 
hostility toward the U.N. I have been horrified to receive 
in reply a number of pamphlets and tracts originating with 
nationalist organizations of the Gerald Smith variety. 

Also, | have examined the mailbag columns in news- 
papers in places as diverse as Houston, Texas and Indiana- 
polis, Indiana, only to be equally horrified by the recur- 
rence of the chant that the U.N. is a “Communist-front,” a 
“socialist-trap,” or an “atheistic-pest-hole.” Letters to 
several of these contributors have netted me the same kind 
of literature in reply. Since these individuals cannot in 
fairness be classified as active “hard-core” members of 
such organizations, it is clear that at least some unsuspect- 
ing Americans, disappointed in the United Nations, are 
being influenced by the calculating campaigns of extremist 
leaders. 


The student's important role 


Since the United Nations has received some of its 
strongest and most intelligent support from educators and 
educational institutions, the undergraduate college student 
is in an especially good position to receive vital and factual 
information concerning the work of the U.N. and its 
specialized agencies. In light of the active, well-organized 
and well-financed drive to undermine the confidence of the 
American people in the United Nations, it behooves the 
college student to obtain as much of this correct informa- 
tion as possible and to share this knowledge with others. 
For as Roscoe Drummond, chief of the Washington Bureau 
of the New York Herald Tribune has observed, “The 
United Nations belongs not just to governments, it belongs 
to all of us.” That includes, of course, all of America’s 
college students. 
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Joe 

of the 

Crocodile Tribe 
was deeply sincere 
when he satd 


“God Bless America” 


Coffee and capers 


CROCODILE 


We cheapen a phrase like “God Bless America” when we 
use it carelessly. | remember seeing those words at the top 
of a restaurant menu soon after World War II began. 
“God Bless America.” the menu proclaimed. And under- 
neath: “Fresh Shrimp Cocktail 75c.” 

But I liked seeing the phrase at the end of a letter that 
came to me from South Africa. The writer, Joe, is a 
Negro of the Crocodile Tribe, a teacher in the field of 
Applied Mathematics. We at Brown remember him, for he 
was here nine months. Slender in build and keen-eyed, he 
speaks with a marked British accent and his delightful 
sense of humor is tinged with irony when he talks of 
white-black relations in South Africa. Joe was writing 
about his studies here: 

“For nine months out of my 33 years’ life, I felt a human 
being. God Bless America!” 

That sort of letter rewards the work of our World Com- 
munity Commission at Brown University. It is a tribute 
to the relationship established with Joe and the other 50 
foreign students representing 28 countries who are on our 
campus. The Commission’s purpose is to integrate the 
foreign students into the life of the university and the com- 
munity while they are in this country. 


The first warm welcome 


The first step is to make the foreign student feel at home. 
During the opening week of the academic year the Com- 
mission invites administrative officers. members of the 
faculty, and undergraduates to meet the foreign students 
at a tea. 

When Dean Barnaby C. Keeney addressed the group 
last fall he summed up his advice briefly: “I hope that you 
students from abroad will spend many of your weekends 
away from the Brown campus visiting other universities 
and places of interest in New England. I hope that the 
American students will spend more weekends on_ the 
campus becoming better acquainted with their books.” 

The program which has evolved over several years con- 
sists of a weekly coffee hour with a panel or a single 
speaker, and a number of parties, including square and 
round dancing and singing. 

A party is another way to reflect national flavor and 
spirit. The two outstanding parties of last year were put 
on by French and Chinese students. (We discovered that 
it was easier to sing French songs than to carry Chinese 
tunes. ) 

The Christmas party last December drew together 75 
American and foreign students. It began with a hot-dog 
roast, and in the middle of it we got our hands sticky try- 
ing to toast marshmallows without forks. When the fire got 
too hot we cooled off with cokes, a drink with which every 
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foreign student is acquainted before he arrives in the 
U.S.A. Our Oriental friends were introduced to the Vir- 
ginia Reel and some of our square dances. (Most of them 
know how to waltz and soon pick up the fox trot.) 
Each student had brought a 10-cent present, some of 
which were beautifully wrapped, and these were put under 
the Christmas tree. Toward the end of the evening we 
heard sleigh bells, and then Santa Claus (Pete Reckard, 
our Chaplain) came puffing up the stairs greeting everyone 
with “A Merry Christmas.” He distributed the presents. 
which were received with oh’s and ah’s. The evening was 
concluded with a reading of the Christmas story from Luke. 
the singing of carols and the benediction. Buddhist. Nes- 
torian, Moslem, Jew, Christian, all were caught up by the 
spirit of Christmas, the birthday of the Prince of Peace. 
There have been coffee hours with panels on _ political 
problems like “French Colonial Policy in Africa” and 
“England and Her Colonies in Africa.” The first was highly 


controverisal but enlightening. 


Telling their story to us 


The second phase of our program is to integrate the 
foreign students into the community. This is carried out 
through the work of a small but active committee, a liaison 
group communicating with other+ organizations in Rhode 
Island. It takes care of requests for panels or speakers for 
churches, P.T.A. groups, young peoples’ groups and the 
Grange. Honorariums are divided between the W.S.C.F. 
and the D.P. Fund. For these discussions the topics are for 
the most part cultural, educational, religious, or political. 
in the order named. Obviously. some students were unable 
to speak openly about economic and political conditions in 
their home lands: to do so might mean trouble. 

Recently we sent a team of two students to a woman's 
club in a nearby town to discuss the educational and social 
life of young people in their respective countries. The first 
speaker, a Swedish student, mentioned that the children 
back home put on their skis or snowshoes at 8 in the 
morning; they returned in darkness, at noon. The second 
speaker, a vivacious young Burmese teacher, dressed in her 
colorful Oriental costume, pointed out that snow was un- 
known where she came from, but her area got 200 inches 
of rain, most of it at one season of the year. By this time 
the mothers present were delighted that they lived in New 
England and missed such extremes of climate! 

At Thanksgiving and Christmas, the student committee 
gets in touch with churches and the AAUW to arrange for 
holiday invitations for the foreign students which will take 
them into American homes. Many of the American students 
take the foreign students home with them. Perhaps this is 
appreciated more than we can realize, for the students from 
abroad are anxious to know more about the average 
American families. We hope to work out a program similar 
to that of the University of Minnesota where a group of 
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forei tow is invited into a small community to spend 
a long weekend in American households. 


Interpreters of America 


You may ask why this is important. Recently we re- 
ceived a letter from a young Italian woman who was a 
graduate student at Brown last year. She is teaching in a 
town of 30,000 in the northern part of Italy, where 15,000 
are communists. She wrote: “I think I want most of all 
for my people to understand that Americans do work and 
that they are not like the movie stars. I want them to 
know that they are all real men and women, boys and 
girls.”’ Because this young lady had lived with an American 
family for a year, she was able to speak from her own 
experience. She could oflset the bizarre picture which Holly- 
wood too often presents of Americans to the unlearned 
audiences of foreign countries. If Point Four and the 
Marshall Plan are to be successful, if we are to be seen for 
what we are. we shall have to depend upon such interpre- 
ters as this young Italian teacher. 

A student from the Far East asked this question last 
winter: “You Americans receive us foreign students as in- 
dividuals. But how would you treat a group of us?” A few 
weeks later he had his answer from the Town Criers of 
Providence. This association invited all the foreign students 
at Brown and other Rhode Island colleges to be their 
guests at the Biltmore Hotel for its annual Christmas party. 
Sixty-eight were present. Each student was seated with a 
group of the members and their wives. All received gifts, 
some door-prizes, and five won telephone calls to their 
homes. The Evening Bulletin carried a series of pictures 
showing a Pembroke student calling her family in Hon- 
duras. One of the foreign students asked, “Do all of the 
Criers belong to the Salvation Army?” 


The D.P. has problems 


A third responsibility of the World Community Com- 
mission is a concern for D.P. students. It administers the 
fund raised for the WUS, which provides for aid to one 
and sometimes two D.P. students. 

Last year the Commission went outside the university 
and raised enough money to bring a D.P. from Germany. 
After 10 years of ghettos and prisons, he had great dif- 
ficulty in adjusting to life in the university and the com- 
munity. At first he idealized America and its people—then 
he received several jolts while away from the university. 
One callous or thoughtless person said to him, “It’s too 
bad Hitler didn’t live longer; he might have killed more 
Jews.” But on the Brown campus he found understanding 
and friendship: the president of our CA asked him to be 
his roommate, the WCC members enabled him to go to 
the prom and to enjoy the social life of the campus. Today, 
this man has outgrown his bewilderment and he knows 
that the American students have welcomed him as a friend. 
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The annual meeting of the National Student Council 
of the YMCA and YWCA was held in late August 
at College Camp, Wisconsin. Students, faculty and 
staff members chosen by each of the nine regions 
represented the more than 900 campus Associations 
of this country in a highly intensive deliberation on 
the major concerns of the movement. Ideas, prob- 
lems and insights from campus and regional con- 
ference experiences all over the country were shared, 
argued and then distilled into recommendations 
which for another year will guide the movement, 
locally and intercollegiately. 


Let no one think that the sensitive, creative movement 
which the NSCY represents can come by agreement easily. 
Strong differences in point of view marked the various 
regional representatives. From one region came students 
eager to share profound new insights coming out of recent 
conferences: “The heart of the gospel is known in the liv- 
ing experience of being a part of the accepting, forgiving 
community. This is the challenge for every CA: to have 
faith in the love of God which is always reaching out to 
us as prodigal sons. This faith is known in a fellowship 
where each person is accepted for what he is and finds new 
freedom and integrity in this acceptance, no longer in 
bondage to pride and self-justification” 

Others welcomed the emphasis upon Bible study but 
insisted that it be related to our deep concern about threats 
to freedom of inquiry and the need for responsible political 
action. Someone from another region said: “Students 
apathetic? Maybe, but this is because we aren’t showing 
them what committed Christian leadership means in work- 
ing for world peace, economic justice and better race re- 
lations.” 

These ideas and many others were heard in the coffee 
shop, in the Seminars, late at night when the Work Groups 
hammered out recommendations for the plenary sessions of 
the council, down along the shores of the lake and, finally, 
in the closing days when the council as a whole met to act 
upon the recommendations before it. 

Through all the discussions and differences ran impor- 
tant common threads, sometimes unnoticed, yet strong 
and binding. Though there were great differences on how 
the Christian faith should be expressed in the life and 
activities of the CA, each knew that the constant challenge 
is to find some way to express and communicate the gospel 
message that “God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself” to a campus culture which sees little need for 
this “good news.” While some resisted an emphasis upon 
Bible study, all knew that somehow the biblical under- 
standing of man’s nature and of man’s potentialities as a 
son of God must give direction to all that the CA does. 
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REPORT OF THE ANNUAL NATIONAL 


STUDENT COUNCIL OF THE YMCA-YWCA 


Not everyone agreed with the statement that: “Ours is a 
time deeply marked by a purposelessness; a time when 
people shrink from responsible participation the 
tremendous issues of world community and become in- 
creasingly self-centered and interested only in their own 
security.” But all did perceive the bondage to self-protec- 
tion, self-pride, self-rationalization as sources of racial 
bigotry, religious fanaticism and destructive nationalism 
from which man and society need deliverance. Not all un- 
derstood or, understanding, agreed with: “I am crucified 
with Christ: nevertheless | live; yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” For not all preceived anything in them- 
selves that needed such drastic treatment. Nonetheless 
there was a common perception that personal fulfillment is 
not found in a vacuum-like freedom of expression but 
rather in an all-demanding loyalty which gives focus to all 
one’s energies and vitalities. 

Such then, was the setting in which the life and thought 
of the National Student YMCA and YWCA was examined, 
discussed, and prayed over. Out of it new insights and de- 
cisions were distilled. | 


THE PLATFORM 


Alvin Kershaw, Episcopal rector, Oxford, Ohio, gave 
three penetrating addresses. First, he graphically portrayed 
the gnawing emptiness and frustrations of very large num- 
bers of people in .the 20th century, sharing Albert 
Schweitzer’s conviction that old foundations have been up- 
rooted and not yet replaced. The suicide of civilization 
may now be in process. 

He drew widely on drama and the modern novel to 
illustrate this, finding in contemporary literature an 
imaginative portrayal in which one may recognize the 
stark fact of emptiness and purposelessness. 

People today find it very difhcult to perceive what love 
means. To love means to have a focus outside oneself. It 
means death to selfish possibilities. It means admitting we 
are dependent and find fulfillment only in community. 

Kershaw’s summary: (1) Self awareness and acceptance 
of self are starting points of new life. (2) Christ reveals 
God as he is and man as he should be. (3) The point of 
decision: to enter into personal relationships of acceptance 
and forgiveness. This is the meaning of community, the 
heart of Christianity. It is a giving of oneself in experi- 
ment. (4) Growth through experience in this new relation- 
ship. Entrusting our capacities in faith to Christ. 


THE SEMINARS 


The seminars met five times, to (1) discuss the plat- 
form presentations and (2) consider campus Associations 
in light of these insights. (A five page summary of the 
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Seminar discussions is available on request to Edward L. 
Nestingen, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y.) Several 
key paragraphs are given here: 

“Does the Gospel speak with power to the modern stu- 
dent? College students are not aware of the brokenness of 
their lives and therefore the Gospel does not speak to them 
with power and conviction. The students in our Seminar 
did not identify themselves with persons who were de- 
scribed in the dramas and novels which Al used. Our stu- 
dents admitted that they and their fellows were uncertain, 
insecure, confused but they were inclined to feel that man 
has within himself the potentialities of his own salvation. 
Such demands as “‘death of one’s self,” “surrender,” ““com- 
plete commitment” are resisted because students are not 
sure of their meaning. They are not convinced that these 
demands are necessary, and do not know whether they 
would lead to fullness of life, to wholeness and freedom.” 

“Many students have not experienced the community of 
love, nor have they known acceptance, and forgiveness in 
their homes, their churches or their Christian Associations. 
Some students said they had experienced this sense of 
belonging in some of our intercollegiate conferences and 
projects, but none had known it in his own life on the 
campus.” 

“The Task of the CA: It should provide for divine-human 
encounter and for a search for meaning in a Christian 
perspective. The search is real—we don’t have the answer 
all wrapped up in a neat cellophane package. Though the 
CA is specifically Christian at the core (and not open- 
ended at both ends), non-Christians are welcome and add 
richness and depth to understanding. 

“However, too often something else is true: we plan pro- 
gram, but do little probing even to make certain about the 
mere existence of some sort of foundations. We are care- 
ful not to step on the toes of atheist, agnostic or other 
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NATIONAL STUDENT COUNCIL Y OFFICERS. Left to right: 
Thomas Clagett, Yale Divinity School, vice chairman; Linda Bacon, 
Albion College, vice chairman; Barbara Thompson (standing), Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, chairman; Paul Schrading, University of Pitts- 
burgh, vice chairman; Kenneth Smith (standing), Drew Theological 
Seminary, chairman; Johnella Hutchings, Tennessee State University, 
vice chairman; David Patterson, Oregon State College, vice chairman. 
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non-Christians. We just won't talk about Christianity. We 
talk about sharing but we have little to share because we 
ourselves don’t know who we are or what we stand for. 
We don’t take this business of commitment seriously. The 
divine encounter doesn’t have a chance because there isn’t 
even human encounter taking place in our CA’s.” 


BIBLE STUDY 


Bible study was on the book of Galatians and was led 
by Robert L. James. A highly stimulating and thought 
provoking study guide was used for the daily meetings. 
(Copies of this guide, five mimeo pages, are available upon 
request from the National Student YMCA.) 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


FOR LOCAL PROGRAM: Considerable attention was given 
to the program content of our campus Associations. What 
are the most important needs of students? Which of these 
is our movement best fitted to meet? The principle of 
“personal encounter’ —the meeting of person with person 
—was strongly affirmed as the most important way of 
work. This has been a recurring theme of the last three 
council meetings and is a warning against relying upon 
neat organizational patterns and floods of printed materials. 
Some of the specific conclusions include: 

1. More visits to campus Associations by the traveling 
staff and traveling speakers. Making more speakers avail- 
able for extended tours; continued use of and expansion of 
the speakers list prepared by the Program Commission; 
scheduling students who have attended world conferences. 

2. Continued emphasis upon study groups in campus 
programs. (a) Bible study must be integrated into the 
program of every Association. (b) Preparation of addi- 
tional Bible study materials similar to The Unfolding 
Drama of the Bible. (c) Study materials on the history 
and experiences of the Christian Church. (d) Increased 
emphasis upon the world struggle and responsible partici- 
pation in world affairs. 

3. A commendation of the detailed analysis of annual 
reports which the program secretaries have prepared. Con- 
clusions from this analysis are to be widely distributed. 


ON POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITY: NSCY agreed that the 
area of political responsibility needs revitalizing through 
intensive study and direct political action. During this 
critical period, students are reluctant to express Christian 
motivations in political action and are losing their courage 
and creative initiative in examining political issues. From 
the commandment “Thou shalt love thy neighbor” and 
out of the Christian perspective on the reality of human 
separation in the world, our concern for man’s relation- 
ships must express itself through social and political insti- 
tutions. 

To develop adequate Christian leadership for political 
responsibility, it was recommended: 

1. That intensive study on the relationship between the 
Christian faith and political responsibility be undertaken 
by our movement. 

2. That a realistic study of the Christian interpretation 
of the nature of the present world situation be initiated. 


(Continued on next page) 
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3. That in order to facilitate these studies, we request 
the Program Commission to provide study material on the 
above subjects written in terminology which is meaningful 
to members of local associations. These suggested topics 
should be included in the study material: 


continued 


a. The relationship between God working in history and 
man’s responsibility in society. 

b. The distinctive character of the Christian basis for 
social and political action as compared with other re- 
ligious and philosophical motivations. 

c. The extent to which Christians may compromise with 
their principles in the light of the impossibility of 
having the choice between absolute good or evil. 


The following seven areas were recommended for specific 
attention for the coming year: Academic Freedom: Militar- 
ism: Civil Rights; Economic Justice: McCarran and Mc- 
Carran-Walters Immigration Acts; Foreign Aid: United 
Nations. Other more detailed recommendations will be 
shared with the movement through the National Program 
Commission. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 

The Fifth National Student Assembly will be held in 
December 1954. NSCY made this recommendation con- 
cerning the focus of the Assembly: 

“We feel a particular need at this time in our Move- 
ment to be as clear as possible about the Gospel to which 
we are called to witness. . . . The Gospel is the message 
that God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself. 
We are living in a world which is shaken to its moral, 
spiritual and political foundations by the throes of a world- 
wide revolution of unprecedented dimensions. We feel 
that this is clearly indicated in the failure of our country to 
uphold consistently political freedom in the world and its 
failure to resist the serious threats to freedom of thought 
in this country; the marked absence of political responsi- 
bility on the part of American students, including the mem- 
bers of our Associations; the world-wide tensions between 
powerful ideologies, each of which seeks to become 
dominant. All these are inter-related aspects of a shaken 
world in which we are inextricably involved. . . . 

“We, therefore, deeply hope that through the Assembly 
we may hear the word of God’s judgment and redemption 
in history and that at a time when God’s purpose seems 
especially difficult to discern, we may be open to His will 
for our Movement.” | 

Preparatory materials are to be ready by April Ist. They 
are to be used in Association and conference programs as 
essential background for Assembly participation. 


RELATIONS TO NCCC 

Stemming from its basic analysis of the Christian faith, 
and of the Christian Association’s task in proclaiming the 
faith, NSCY was led to a declaration of policy concerning 
its relation to the National Council of Churches. 

Since the establishment of the NCCC in 1950, the Stu- 
dent YMCA and YWCA, together with the other groups in 
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the United Student Christian Council, have had before 
them a series of proposals regarding the most desirable 
relationship of USCC to the NCCC. The plan which was 
before the NSCY and other movements for action before 
the annual meeting of USCC in September called for a 
“responsible, functional relationship” between the two 
organizations, in which USCC would be “assured auton- 
omy. According to the proposal, USCC would not become 
a Department, nor a section of a Department, of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, but would be a “related move- 
ment” of the National Council. 

After extensive deliberation NSCY stated some of its 
convictions about the distinctive task of the Student YMCA 
and YWCA. “We reaffirm our commitment to be a lay 
movement rather than a denomination. .. . We reaffirm our 
conviction in the mission and the role of the Student Y’s. 
. . » Nevertheless, we subscribe to the NCCC relationship 
in faith that our integrity will be understood and respected 
in its work and decisions. The NSCY agrees that we should 
join with the other member groups of USCC in becoming 
a related movement of the Department of Campus Chris- 
tian Life of the NCCC.” 

In making this decision, NSCY proposed a number of 
changes in the “Rules of Procedure” which had been sug- 
gested to govern the proposed relationship. Most of these 
changes were incorporated the following week by USCC, 
which voted overwhelmingly to adapt the plan and become 
a “related” movement of the NCCC. 

This action does not mean that the Student YMCA and 
YWCA are now members of the National Council of 
Churches, but that the USCC, of which the Student Y’s are 
members, has an important recognized status in relation to 
the NCCC. It is expected that this relationship will bear 
rich fruits in the strengthening of Christian student work. 

There remain, of course, a number of unsolved problems 
in the field of cooperative Christian work on the campuses. 
Not least of these is the problem of meeting the unmet 
needs in the smaller colleges, most of which have been un- 
able thus far to employ professional staff leadership for the 
Christian Associations or whatever other voluntary Chris- 
tian student organization may exist on the campus. 

Consideration has been given for a number of years by 
the movements in USCC to the needs in the smaller colleges. 
Numerous proposals have been presented to USCC. A plan 
considered this year by both NSCY and USCC as a whole 
was not found acceptable to either group. However, there 
was evident in both meetings a prevailing desire to develop 
a united approach by the member movements of USCC 
to these campuses, and declarations in both meetings call 
for vigorous exploration and experimentation in these 
colleges. It was agreed that in any initiatives which are 
taken nationally or regionally to this end the needs and in- 
terests of the local groups involved must be fully con- 
sidered, and that local decisions must be determinative. 

The development of a close and responsible relationship 
of USCC to the National Council of Churches and the de- 
termination to find a plan of more united effort in the 
smaller colleges constitute significant forward steps in the 
achievement of an ecumenical witness among the students 
of the United States. 


Summary prepared by Edward L. Nestingen 
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“Grace Before Meals,” by Teiji Hirazawa, 
from “Each With His Own Brush” by per- 


mission of the publishers, Friendship Press 


from The Student Prayerbook 
Association Press, New York 


oF 


“We thank thee, Lord” 


Grace at Meals 


€ For this day and thy love and this 
food we thank thee, for Jesus’ sake. 
Amen. 


€ O God, we thank thee for this food: 
as we live by thy bounty, may we live 
continually to thy praise. Amen. 


C For food to nourish our bodies. O 
God. and friends to cheer our souls. we 
give thee thanks. Amen. 


€ Some hae meat and canna eat, 
And some would eat that want it: 
But we hae meat, and we can eat, 
So the good Lord be thankit. Amen. 


ES 
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Prayer for Thanksgiving Day 


ALMIGHTY GOD, our heavenly Father, 
whose mercies are without number, and 
the treasure of whose goodness is infinite, 
we render thee thanks for all the gifts 
thou hast bestowed upon us. May mutual 
love und kindness gladden our feast of 
thanksgiving to thee. We thank thee: 


for thy favor shown unto our fathers, and 
thy faithfulness continued unto their 
children; 


for the rich land given us for an inheri- 
tance, and the great power entrusted 
to the people: 


€ O Lord, give us grateful hearts, and 
make us mindful of the wants of others, 
in Christ. Amen. 


( For these and all thy gifts, O God, 
make us truly thankful, through Christ. 
Amen. 


( The Lord bless this food for our use 
and us in his service, and help us to 
remember the needs of others, for Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 


€ Gracious God, may the food which we 
are about to receive strengthen our 
bodies and may thy Holy Spirit strengthen 
and refresh our souls, through Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 


€ Thou hast given so much to us, give 
one thing more: a grateful heart, for 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 


( In those things which we have failed 
to heed thy guidance, we humbly seek thy 
forgiveness, O Father. Draw near to us 
now and strengthen us anew with thy 
great goodness, that we might quit our- 
selves like men and be strong. Amen. 


€ O God, thou hast taught us that we 
are free only when we find our will in 
thine; help us to gain this liberty by 
continually seeking to do thy will, and in 
doing find the full freedom and joy of 
life. Amen. 


€ O Father, help us to be masters of 
ourselves that we may be the servants of 
others. Amen. 


SOURCE: The Student Prayerbook (As- 
sociation Press) and Grace Before Meals, 
prepared for fraternities and other groups 
at the University of Pittsburgh by the Pitts- 
burgh YMCA. 


for the fidelity of men set in authority, 
and the peace maintained by righteous 
laws; 


for protection from outward dangers, and 
deliverance from inward strife; 


for an honorable place among the na- 
tions. and the opportunity of increas- 
ing service to the world. 


Keep thou the commonwealth beneath 
thy care, and guide the state according 
to thy will; and thine shall be the glory 
and the praise and the thanksgiving, from 
generation to generation. Amen 
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they used originality 


the 


McCARRAVANERS 


Oberliners went to Washington 
for a well-planned project of 
“Ed. 


cational and unique,” they say. 


direct political action. 


Sunday morning, January 25, 1953, 
twelve Oberlin students and two “Y” 
staff members set out to Washington to 
express their opposition to the McCar- 
ran-Walter Immigration Act. Our pur- 
pose was to express to key legislators 
the need for necessary revisions in this 
bill (See SPAN: February 1953.) Also, 
since some persons had denounced op- 
ponents of the bill as Communist-in- 
spired, we hoped to show, as a “Y™ 
group. how unfounded this impression 
was. 

This Washington visit was a unique 
educational experience for all of us. The 
group met senators and representatives 
and gained a better understanding of 
how our government functions. In_pre- 
paration for the trip, study and discus- 
sion sessions had been held in the “Y.” 
The resource material which was made 
available to all members of the group 
included copies of the Act, statistical 
material, the President's Commission Re- 
port and voting records. 

The early hours of Monday morning, 
our first day there, were spent in con- 
firmation of appointments. At 10:30 the 
whole group assembled for an interview 
with Senator Lehman (N. Y.). a chief 
opponent of the Bill. It was heartening 
to meet Lehman, a man of warm heart 
and courageous spirit. He expressed his 
satisfaction with our effort to liberalize 
immigration laws and then proceeded to 
give us valuable information, describing 
the type of opposition we would meet 
and the nature of the arguments we 
would have to frame. The remainder of 
Monday and Tuesday was spent in pound- 
ing the floors and doors of the House and 
Senate office buildings, discussing the 
issue with as many congressmen as we 
could in the short time available. At the 
end of two days our interviews totalled 
about 45. 

Generally we were well received. We 
were amazed at the accessibility of busy 
legislators. Some talked to us from 45 
minutes to an hour. Their attitudes 
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towards us varied. Some indicated that 
we were idealistic, lacking any real un- 
derstanding of the complex problem of 
immigration. Some considered us college 
radicals or Communist inspired. Others 
suspected ethnic ties, and some couldn't 
conceive of such a trip for an ethical 
motive. One senator said he had been 
president of his college YMCA, yet he 
cautioned us not to let our Christianity 
interfere with our political good judg- 
ment. Most denied any personal prejudice 
against foreigners, but they apparently 
feared that some ethnic groups would 
not assimilate here. America, some con- 
gressmen said, was more important to 
them than anything else, and thus, they 
could not allow the floodgates of immigra- 
tion to be opened—to subject America 
to overpopulation, depression and con- 
flict between different nationals. “Look 
at what has already been given to Europe 
in Marshall Aid and in the D.P. Act,” 
they said. “What right has the Southern 
European and the Asian to demand any- 
thing of us? We must govern our country 
by what is best for us and not by what 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, or any other 
country may think. After all, we can't 
please everyone.” Generally there was 
very little comprehension of the U.S. role 
as a great power—of our need to make 


and keep friends in Europe and Asia for 
mere survival. 

Tuesday afternoon at 4:30 we were 
fortunate to obtain an interview with 
Philip Perlman, Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization. Here was a man of another 
character. He had a deep sense of the 
responsibility of his job. He mentioned 
that the function of the Commission was 
to find an equitable and just immigration 
policy which included no discriminatory 
clauses, a policy which would take into 
account our national interest and _ yet 
which other nations could understand 
and appreciate. The Commission’s Re- 
port, he said, was not aimed at this pre- 
sent Congress, the next, or the next, but 
it would stand as a goal toward which 
succeeding congresses could work. It was 
truly encouraging to talk to such a man 
and to realize that a spirit like his has 
some influence in formulating the policies 
which govern our nation. 

When on Wednesday morning we 
started back to Oberlin we were aware 
that we may not have changed anyone's 
mind, but we knew that we had added 
our weight in numbers to the opposition, 
in the hope that eventually revision in 
the law might take place. 

Carl Scovel, Oberlin College 


“I can see it coming. Aid to Mars, aid to Mercury—oh, brother!” 


Reproduced by permission of The New Yorker 


Magazine, Inc., owners of the copyright. 
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RESPONSIBLE PARTICIPATION IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


1. Presenting the issues 


Through campus-wide forums, at CA 
membership meetings and in_ similar 
ways, bring main issues of foreign policy 
up for scrutiny. Mr. Lefever points out 
several in the last part of his article (pp. 
3-6 of this issue). 

Here are a few others: (a) Should 
this administration support the recom- 
mendation of former Ambassador Lewis 
W. Douglas for a major review of U.S. 
world trade policies, working toward 
lowering trade restrictions? (b) How can 
the door be kept open for honest negotia- 
tion of differences between the Soviet 
Union and the free world? (c) Is our 
goal coexistence or is it extermination of 
Communist power? (d) Should the 
Korean peace talks be within the frame- 
work of the U.N.? 

Subscribe to A Christian Newsletter 
on International Affairs (p. 5 of this 
issue) for current ideas for forum and 
discussion meetings. 


2. Expressing convictions effectively 


Ernest Lefever in his article says 
Christians are unrealistic in that they 
try to achieve political ends by un- 
political means. Is this true of your 
Christian Association? 

Consider inviting senators and repre- 
sentatives (now home while Congress 
is adjourned) to discuss some of the key 
issues listed above, perhaps with selected 
faculty members. If congressmen are not 
personally available, report to them by 
letter the conclusions of forums and dis- 
cussions you have held. Prepare in ad- 
vance so that your convictions will be 
adequately’ presented. 

Have a member of the political science 
department tell how participation in 
community political party activities is 
possible for students and how thereby 
political energy becomes “multiplied.” 


(p. 6) 


3. World University Service 


Have you planned an educational and 
fund-raising program on your campus 
for this year? If not, read Gladys Law- 
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ther’s story of W.U.S. in India (p. 7) 
and write to your regional office for the 
W.U.S. Program Manual. Begin planning 
now for ways to present these tremendous 
needs and opportunities effectively to 
your campus. 


» 


4. Helpful pamphlets and study 
guides 


The Christian Faith and World Up- 
heaval, 48 pp., prepared by the Congre- 
gational Council for Social Action, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 25c. A 
brief statement of the meaning of the 
world upheaval, the basic issues in the 
world scene, and specifics for action. 


Our Response to the New World Situa- 
tion is one-half of the Social Action 
pamphlet of May 1953. It is a penetrating 
analysis of irresistible forces pushing 
America out of old familiar patterns. 
What these forces mean for an intelligent 
foreign policy rather than reactions of 
“jitters” is clearly stated. (25c) 


The Christian Student and the World 
Struggle. A study guide prepared by 
some of the astute Christian observers of 
the world scene written especially for 
college students. 50c from the National 


Student YMCA. 


Communism and the West—The Basic 
Conflicts, by John Bennett. Order from 
the Church Peace Union, 170 E. 64, 
N. Y. 21 (25c). 


Communism and Christianity. A read- 
ing and discussion course prepared by 
the Episcopal Church Department of 
Christian Education, Greenwich, Con- 
necticut. Selected readings ($1.50), a de- 
tailed study guide (40c) and Christianity 
and Communism by John Bennett 
($1.50) can be purchased separately or 
all three for $3.15. 


Let’s Talk About . .. is a new venture 
in presenting key problems of interna- 
tional relations. Each month a key article 
from Foreign Affairs, America’s most re- 
liable journal on international matters, 
is reprinted. With it come colored illus- 
trations, maps and a discussion outline. 

This material is free of charge in quan- 


tity for any organized discussion group. 
Write to Edward L. Nestingen, Program 
Secretary, National Student YMCA, 291 
Broadway, New York 7, giving (1) the 
name of your discussion group leader 
and (2) the number enrolled in the 
group. 

The Christian in the World Struggle, 
a WSCF Grey Book. Not easy but very 
much worth the effort of disciplined 
study. $1.00 from USCC, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 10. 


5. Films 


Many good ones are available. Write 
for Association Films catalog, 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17. 

For United Nations Film Catalog, 
write Department of Public Informa- 
tion, United Nations, New York. This 
catalog lists a large number of fine films. 

The Story of Interdependence is an ex- 
cellent filmstrip costing $5.00 from Man- 
hattan Publishing Company, 225 Lafa- 
yette Street, New York 12. Kit includes 
35 m.m. strip, 15 copies of script and 
directors manual. The presentation uti- 
lizes several participants. High dramatic 
quality. 

To Live in Faith is a 30 minute 
play prepared for amateur performance 
by the American Theatre Wing and 
UNESCO. Widely acclaimed as good 
drama and a good medium for teaching 
about the U.N. and UNESCO. Free from 
UNESC, Room 2201 United Nations, 
Nations, New York. 


6. The NSCY Report 


Cabinet and Board members should 
study together the report on NSCY think- 
ing and recommendations (p. 16). Have 
someone prepare a report to present to 
these two groups. 

Did NSCY deal with concerns that 
your Association is facing? How does 
this report help your Association better 
understand and fulfill its purpose? 


Let us know your reactions to this re- 
port on NSCY. We want to print them 
in the /ntercollegian. 
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THE STUDENT PRAYERBOOK 
Reviewed by its Editor. 
Association Press, 1953. $2.00 


Not as a perambulator, but as lessons 
in how to walk, a book of prayers for 
students can be deeply important. In 
Britain there has been for decades a 
succession of such helps published by 
Student Christian Movement leadership 
there. In America, even though most stu- 
dent prayers made in public are written 
out—perhaps even usually copied out— 
there has never been a compend of de- 
votion for group and personal use _ pre- 
pared by a representative student com- 
mittee. The question was asked, Could 
there be such a book—a book on which 
our wide variety of liturgies or lacks of 
liturgy could possibly agree? 

Several years ago the publishing group 
called Haddam House, an advisory com- 
mittee provide meaningful 
Christian reading for students and youth. 
received several direct requests for a 
jointly edited prayerbook. One came 
from a national denominational student 
movement. another from YMCA-YWCA 
leaders. Eventually Haddam House ap- 
pointed a representative editorial com- 
mittee which, after two years of meetings, 
with reams of mimeographed pages and 
weeks of approvals and revisings. scores 
of prayerbooks winnowed for suggestions, 
and writing of considerable new material 
in areas where none existed, have pro- 
duced this new prayerbook. 

If you buy a copy, or receive one, how 
should it be used? It seeks to be help- 
ful both for private meditations and for 
publie gatherings. There are no orders 
of service, and the litanies included may 
all be used even in very small groups 
or by individuals. Morning and evening 
“Devotions for Fourteen Days” are given 
first. Then prayers built upon Bible 
passages, and helping to interpret them 
in devotion, go with some thoroughness 
through the great themes of Scripture. 
This is a new concept and one for which 
aids and suggestions are widely re- 
quested. The approach may well stimu- 
late both Bible study and meditation, 
as many pages deal with these vast truths. 


seeking to 
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For many students the large section 
“Our Life.” which deals with the campus 
daily round, with vocation and careers, 
with the Church, and with the world, 
carries the most suggestiveness. There 
are a good many prayers which can be 
used in fraternities, at cabinet meetings 
and retreats, at chapel, and in a variety 
of other campus situations. The voca- 
tional concerns dealt with include the 
whole meaning of job choice, with pray- 
ers to be used for (and by) those enter- 
ing some fifteen specific occupational 
fields. Under “The Church.” along with 
prayers concerned with its life and 
ministry. unity, world mission, etc., there 
is special attention given to baptism and 
Holy Communion as these are related to 
devotional life. And, because many stu- 
dents asked for it. there is a section of 
prayers for facing the meaning of death 
Prayers for “The 
notable 
have 


hereafter. 
World” restore several of the 
“social gospel” emphases which 
been downgraded in the past two decades. 
and include litany which quotes 
much of the “Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights” adopted by the U.N. 
A fourth major part, “General Pray- 
ers. comprises litanies. prayers of the 
great tradition. and other helps for con- 
ducting formal worship. A few retreat 
pravers, graces for mealtime, and fitting 
formulae for calls to worship, benedic- 
tions, ete., are of special use to leaders 
of student groups. At the end of the book 
is a careful listing of all sources. which 
makes easy a prayer-by-prayer identifica- 


and the 


one 


tion of authors. 

Can such a_prayerbook really aid 
Christian students on American campuses 
to deepen and widen their own experi- 
ence of prayer? We must wait and see. 
Certainly the committee which worked on 
the little volume is eager to have stu- 
dent comments, and to revise the prayer- 
book at some future time to keep it most 
useful to growing devotional awareness 
on campus. 


John Oliver Nelson 
The Divinity School, 
Yale University 


THE GOSPELS IN MODERN ENGLISH 
By J. B. Phillips. Macmillan, 1953. 


Having translated St. Paul’s epistles, 
J. B. Phillips has now translated the four 
Gospels. Those who were impressed by 
the former will no doubt welcome the 
latter. But this reviewer would like to 
issue a warning to the devotees of Mr, 
Phillips: do not read only his transla- 
tion and no other with it; for if you do, 
you will find yourselves ensnared by his 
interpretation of the meaning of the Gos. 
pels which will prove confining to one 
who seeks his own understanding. 

I am not in the least opposed to inter- 
pretations of the Gospels. But I am op.- 
posed to the more exaggerated of such 
interpretations if offered as translations 
“faithfully conveying the meaning of 
(the) author” (p. vi). Any translation 
is at the same time also an interpreta- 
tion. To select one English word as a 
translation of a foreign word and to ar- 
range such English words in a particular 
order is of necessity to interpret. But 
there are degrees of interpretation and 
Mr. Phillips’ translation is rather highly 
interpretive. In addition, Mr. Phillips 
has not always chosen to translate in ac- 
cordance with the meanings with which 
the majority of scholars would agree. 

An example: in Matthew 3:15 where 


24 new college poets 
present 40 new poems 


Riverside Poetry 
1953 


Selected by W. H. AUDEN, 

MARIANNE MOORE, and KARL SHAPIRO 
Introduction by 

Stanley Romaine Hopper 


Themes of deep concern to college men and 
women are reflected in these sensitive and 
penetrating poems, selected by three great 
living poets, W. H. Auden, Marianne Moore 
and Karl Shapiro. 


Each of the 24 poets is represented in this 
anthology by virtue of having won a top 
place in the Metropolitan New York college 
poetry contest conducted by The Riverside 
Church, which imposed no strictures on the 
subject matter and attracted some 200 young 
poets. 


The role of the poet today, nature, anxiety, 
family, religious beliefs, love, country, their 
world, life and death—common themes of all 
poets—these are the themes of the 24 new 
voices here. They are revealed, too, in some 
of the titles of poems like these—‘’Creation,” 
“Miss America,” ‘‘City Summer,” “Twilight,” 
“The Waterfall,” “‘Leibnitz,’’ “Apollo.” 


A HADDAM HOUSE BOOK, $1.50 
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Jesus tells John to baptize him because 
“it is fitting for us to fulfill all righteous- 
ness” Phillips translates: “it is right for 
us to meet all the Law’s demands.” But 
the Law did not demand that Jesus or 
any Jews be baptized. This was not a 
part of the Law and this is not what the 
text Says. 

Another example: in John 1:1 the 
beginning of the familiar Prologue is 
translated: “At the beginning God ex- 
pressed Himself. That Personal Expres- 
sion was with God and was God... .” 
Now. aside from the exact meaning of 
this dificult and profound verse of scrip- 
ture, surely it is not so simple as Phillips 
would here have us believe. John’s first 
words do not record an activity of God, 
but the existence of the Logos, the Word. 
The Word exists in the beginning, and 
nothing is said of His creation. Here Mr. 
Phillips is just not true to his text and 
does not reveal “accurately the thought 
of the author” (p. vi). 

I would not leave the impression that 
this translation of the Gospels is through- 


out like the two examples I have cited. 


Much of it is very suggestive and quite 
in accordance with the original text. But 
in steering so clear of the King James 
Version the translator on occasion steers 
equally clear of the original text. So, 


readers of this translation, read soberly 
and with sound judgment! 
Burton Throckmorton 


Wellesley College 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
IN MODERN SPEECH 


By Richard Francis Weymouth. Sixth 
edition. Harper, $3.50 


Weymouth’s English translation of the 
New Testament is today well-known and 
widely used by Christians in the English- 
speaking world. That over a_ million 
copies have been sold testifies to the fact 
that this translation is good and helpful. 
Weymouth’s translation of the New Tes- 
tament has already made a place for it- 
self in the English-speaking church and 
justifiably so. The publishers have thus 
done us a service in re-issuing it in a 
very readable print, minus the somewhat 
cumbersome notes which used up so 
much space in earlier editions. Old Tes- 
tament quotations are still printed in 
small capital letters—for which practice 
there are arguments pro and con; but 
the little headings which, in a few words, 
told the contents of each paragraph in 
earlier editions have been wisely elim- 
inated. 

The first edition of this translation was 


issued in 1903. Since then several other 
translations of great value have been 
made, most notably by Professor Good- 
speed and by the late Professor Moffatt. 
Still more recently, in 1946, the Kevised 
Standard Version of the New Testament 
appeared and in 1952 was issued to- 
gether with the Revised Standard Version 
of the Old Testament. But the appear- 
ance of these later translations and re- 
visions does not by any means cancel 
out the value of the Weymouth transla- 
tion, any more than later translations 
and revisions have rendered the King 
James Version of 1611 obsolete. This is 
not, of course, to compare the Weymouth 
translation with the King James Version. 
No version of the Bible has, so far, had 
the influence on the English and Ameri- 
can churches, and indeed on the litera- 
ture of these two countries as well, as 
has the Authorized Version of 1611. But 
the Weymouth translation—considerably 
revised since its first appearance—is in 
modern English (not slang) and _ is 
fresh and vivid. Those familiar with 
only one version will profit by reading 
the Weymouth translation, for they will 
find in it insights and new understand- 
ings. This excellent translation has not 
lost its excellence through the years. 


Burton Throckmorton 


Wellesley College 


Our Christian Faith—Knowing It, Living It 


CHRISTIANITY, DIPLOMACY 
AND WAR 


By Herbert Butterfield 
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Here is a constructive evaluation from 
a Christian viewpoint—of the roles 
of diplomacy and war in human life: 
their history, purposes, limits, dangers, 
and possibilities. Professor Butterfield 
supplies information for an intelligent 
analysis of the three major threats to 
our world today—total war, revolution, 
and modern barbarism. 

Background for every thoughtful 
Christian who would see faith and 
statesmanship work together to meet 
international problems today. $1.75 


THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH 
TO CULTURE 


By Emile Cailliet 


“The gap between Christianity and 
our secular culture is the theme of 
this thoughtful appraisal. . . . The 
crucial issues he finds in the struggle 
between Christianity and Marxism, and 
he shows why and how a reconstructed 
understanding of Christianity can 
usher in a new day of cultural crea- 
tivity.”—National Council 


BE STILL AND KNOW 
By Georgia Harkness 


Original poems and prayers develop 
the biblical themes of these 86 brief 
meditations. In each devotional unit 
Dr. Harkness shares with others the 
comfort and power she herself has 
found in the admonition, “Be still and 
know that | am God.” Resources for 
worship services at school and church, 
for private devotions. Pocket Size. 


CAREERS FOR YOU 
By Erma Paul Ferrari 


Down-to-earth guidance and help for 
young people who are asking: “What 
shall | do with my life?” Here is up- 
to-date information on opportunities 
and training—suggestions on  self- 
evaluation of qualifications and abili- 
ties—with inspiration to make faith 
the foundation for a richly rewarding 
life. Illustrated. 


At Your Bookstore 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
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